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BACKGROUND 

The  Campus  High  School  Area  encompasses  approximately  one 
hundred  and  thirty  acres  in  the  heart  of  Boston's  Negro  ghetto. 
Probably  the  most  deteriorated  section  in  the  entire  city,  much 
of  it  was  characterized  in  early  1966  by  crumbling  and  vacant 
structures  and  by  streets  and  lots  piled  with  debris  and  garbage. 
It  had  the  grotesque  air  of  a  bombed-out  and  half-deserted  city. 

The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  as  the  planning  agency- 
for  the  City  of  Boston,  recommended  that  this  area  be  chosen 
as  the  location  of  the  new  campus-type  high  school  proposed  in 
the  1962  Sargent  Report,   Subsequently,  on  February  28,  1966, 
the  School  Committee  voted  to  place  a  new  fifteen  million  dollar 
Campus  High  School  facility  at  this  location.   During  the  many 
months  of  deliberation  prior  to  this  decision,  the  Roxbury  com- 
munity actively  sought  to  have  a  school  of  such  quality  located 
within  its  boundaries. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  land  necessary  for  the  proposed  new 
school  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  it  was  decided  that  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  should  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  establish  an  urban  renewal  project  in  the  area.   Consequently, 
the  Authority  conducted  a  social  and  demographic  survey  of  the 
residents  living  within  the  acquisition  boundaries  of  the  area 
proposed  for  the  school  and  other  uses  (see  nap).   The  survey  was 
designed  to  ascertain  what  rehousing  resources  and  social  services 
would  be  necessary,  so  that  an  adequate  relocation  program  could 
be  developed,  staff  could  be  hired,  and  coordination  wi  th  community 
social  service  agencies  could  be  effected  -  all  well  in  advance 
of  actual  relocation  activities, 
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The  social  survey  was  carried  out  during  March,  April,  and 
May  of  1966  b^  a  trained  group  of  boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
relocation  workers.   At  least  one  member  in  each  of  158  households 
was  interviewed;  this  amounted  to  lfi.%   of  the  38I|.  households 
living  in  the  area  at  that  time. 

The  survey  confirmed  the  assumption  that  the  Campus  High 
Area  population  is  predominently  Negro:   108  or  68/0  of  the  house- 
holds interviewed  were  nonwhite;  50  or  3,2%   were  white.   In  re- 
viewing the  data,  it  became  apparent  that  a  sharp  and  striking 
dichotomy  exists  between  the  social  characteristics  of  the  white 
and  nonwhite  households.   This  is  true  for  virtually  every  social 
index  considered  by  the  survey,  including  age,  family  size,  re- 
ligion, income,  and  education.   These  distinct  differences, 
which  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  body  of  this  report,  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  formulation  of  a  realistic 
family  reloc ation  program. 
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HOUSEHOLD  JQ: IPOSITION 

White  residents  in  the  Carapus  High  Area  tend  to  be  older 
than  nonwhite  residents:   the  average  age  for  the  head  of  a 
white  household  is  60.7;  the  average  age  for  the  head  of  a 
nonwhite  household  is  I4.8 . 0*   Sixty- two  percent  of  the  heads  of 
white  households,  as  compared  with  26%   of  nonwhite,  are  over  60 
years  old.   (See  Age  Profile  chart.) 


I         AGE    PROFILE 
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White  household?  tend  to  be  smaller  than  nonv/hite  households. 
The  average  size  of  the  white  households  is  2.5,  as  compared  to 
3.3  for  nonwhite  households.   Althou:_n  the  proportion  of  multi- 
person  to  single-person  households  i3  aporoximately  the  same 
(approximately  lx  to  l)  for  both  white  and  nonv/hite  households, 
fewer  white  families  have  children  under  twenty-one  years  old: 
21$   as  compared  to  £l$  for  nonvrtiite  families.   The  average  number 
of  children  for  a  white  family  with  children  is  2.0;  the  average 
for  a  nonwhite  family  with  children  is  3*2.   In  accordance  with 
the  older  average  age  of  white  adults,  white  children  tend  to 
be  older:  20/q   of  the  white  families  have  at  least  one  child 
who  is  between  eighteen  and  twenty- one  ye are  old;  in  contrast, 
only  8.3/0  of  the  nonwhite  families  have  at  least  one  child  who 
is  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one.   (See  Family  Size  chart.) 
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The  age  differential  between  white  and  nonwhite  families  is 
also  reflected  in  marital  patterns.  More  white  than  nonwhite 
families  are  incomplete  because  of  the  death  of  either  the 
husband  or  wife.   On  the  other  hand,  more  nonwhite  than  white 
families  are  incomplete  because  of  separation.   (See  Marital 
Profile  chart* ) 


HI        MARITAL    PROFILE 


PERCENTAGE     OF    WHITE 
HEADS         OF      HOUSEHOLDS 


54% 


24% 


8% 


MARRIED 


WIDOWED 


SEPARATED 


2%1 


12% 


PERCENTAGE       OF     NON -WHITE 
HEADS      OF       HOUSEHOLDS 


16.5% 


DIVORCED 


SINGLE 


4.5% 


45  5% 


rtkLIGIQTj'j  AT ;.;  OiiGj->v'IuS±10i:hL   A.  FIIJ.  I  I 

A  high  percentage  of  both  x^hite  and  nonwhite  households 
are  affiliated  with  a  cnurch.   Almost  three-fourths  of  the  v/hite 
households  are  affiliated  with  a  Catholic  church;  in  contrast, 
almost  three-fourths  of  the  nonwhite  households  are  affiliated 
with  a  Protestant  church  (most  often  Baptist).   (See  Religious 
Affiliations  chart.) 

with  the  exception  of  church  affiliations,  very  few  house- 
holds are  participating  in  community  organization  groups:   only 
1L|$  of  the  heads  of  white  households  and  only  12%    of  the  heads  of 
nonwhite  households.   Further,  there  is  no  single  type  of 
organization  that  is  consistently  chosen  by  participating  resi- 
dents:  several  listed  masonic  groups,  a  few  listed  community 
centers,  only  one  listed  a  civil  rights  group.   Thus,  if  there 
is  a  sense  of  community  among  the  residents  of  this  art  a,  it 
is  not  evident  from  the  data  on  organized  community  activities. 
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OCCUPANCY  PATTERNS 

wfhite  residents  are  more  likely  to  be  owner-cccuoants  than 
nonwhite  residents:  1+2%  of  the  former  as  compared  with  13, j  of 
the  latter.  In  direct  relationship  to  this  ownership  pattern, 
white  residents  are  four  times  as  likely  as  nonwhite  residents 
to  live  in  single  family  structures  and  nonwhite  residents  are 
three  times  as  likely  as  white  residents  to  live  in  three-family 
structures . 

Nonwhite  residents  tend  to  be  more  recent  arrivals  to  the 
area  than  white  residents.   Almost  two-thirds  of  the  nonwhite 
households  had  moved  to  the  address  where  the  survey  was  taken 
within  the  previous  five  years,  while  only  one-third  of  the 
white  families  had  moved  in  :ithin  that  period.   On  the  other 
hand,  one-half  of  the  white  households,  and  only  one-fifth  of  the 
nonwhite  households  had  been  in  the  area  for  longer  than  ten 
years.   These  figures  reflect  the  pattern  of  Negro  influx  and 
white  flight  that  has  been  characteristic  of  Roxbury  for  more 
than  three  decades.   (See  Length  of  Area  Residency  chart  and  also 
section  on  Relocation  Preferences ,  page  28.) 
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3£      LENGTH   OF  AREA    RESIDENCY 


PERCENTAGE     OF      WHITE 
HOUSEHOLDS 


NUMBER 

OF 
YEARS 


PERCENTAGE       OF    NON  -WHITE 
HOUSEHOLDS 


32% 


5      AND 
UNDER 


20' 


*i 


6-10 


19.5  % 


32% 


11-30 


18% 


OVER     30 


4.5  % 
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INCOilJ,   .i^LOYi'IoMT,  EDUCATION 

The  average  income  of  white  households  is  $4779,  as  compared 
to  "3620  for  nonwhite  household::.   However,  the  median  income 
of  white  and  nonwhite  households  is  extremely  close:   ^3307 
for  white  households  and  $3180  for  nonwhite  households. 

One  reason  for  these  low  figures  is  that  a  very  substantial 
percentage  of  the  heads  of  both  white  and  nonwhite  families  are 
not  working  and  are  receiving  a  fixed  income:   60fo  of  the  white 
households  and  \fi$>   of  the  nonwhite.   The  most  frequent  reason 
for  unemployment  among  white  residents  is  ane :   lu^>  of  the  total 
white  households  are  receiving  payments  from  at  least  one  of  the 
following  sources:   Old  Age  Assistance,  Social  Security,  or 
pension.   In  contrast,  the  most  frequent  reason  for  unemployment 
among  nonwhite  residents  is  absence  of  the  male  parent:   almost 
half  of  the  unemployed  nonwhite  households  are  receiving  Aid  to 
families  with  Dependent  Children  payments ■# 

(See  charts  on  Sources  of  Income,  Sources  of  Fixed  Income,  and 
Employment  Patterns  by  Age  Level.) 


K-In  only  two  of  these  cases  is  the  male  parent  present. 
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Yl        SOURCES     OF     INCOME 


SOURCE 

PERCENTAGE      OF 
WHITE 
HOUSEHOLDS 

PERCENTAGE         OF 
NON  -  WHITE 
HOUSEHOLDS 

HOUSEHOLDS       RECEIVING       TOTAL 
INCOME      FROM      SALARY     OR       WAGES 

HUSBAND       ONLY      WAGE      EARNER 

FEMALE       HEAD       OF       HOUSEHOLD 
IS        ONLY       WAGE      EARNER 

TWO      OR      MORE      MEMBERS     OF 
HOUSEHOLD       ARE     WAGE      EARNERS 

SUB  -  TOTAL 

2  0  % 
0 

1  6% 

2  3    1% 
13.9% 

1  6.7% 

1 

36% 

5  3.7% 

HOUSEHOLDS       RECEIVING       TOTAL 
INCOME     FROM     WELFARE      OR 
PENSION       PAYMENTS 

4  8  % 

38.0% 

2 

HOUSEHOLDS        WITH        ONE      OR        MORE 
WAGE      EARNERS      AND      ALSO      RECEIVING 
PARTIAL       WELFARE       OR      PENSION      SUPPORT 

1  4% 

7.4% 

3 

UNEMPLOYED      AND      NO      WELFARE 
ASSISTANCE 

2  % 

0.9  % 

4 

TOTAL 

1  0  0  % 

1  0  0  % 
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vtt        SOURCES   OF    FIXED    INCOME  * 


SOURCE      OF      FUNDS 

PERCENTAGE           OF 
WHITE           HOUSEHOLDS 

PERCENTAGE          OF 
NONWHITE     HBUSEHOLDS 

AID      TO    FAMILIES     OF 
DEPENDENT     CHILDREN 

8% 

20% 

OLD    AGE     ASSISTANCE 

12    % 

9  3% 

DISABILITY     ASSISTANCE 

10% 

7  4% 

GENERAL      RELIEF 

0 

2  8  % 

VETERAN'S         ADMINISTRATION 

10% 

0  9% 

SOCIAL     SECURITY 

32% 

12  % 

PENSION 

10% 

2.8  % 

RENT 

8% 

4  6% 

*  HOUSEHOLDS    MAY    FALL    INTO    MORE    THAN    ONE    OF    THE    ABOVE    CATEGORIES. 
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VTTT  EMPLOYMENT    PATTERNS   BY  AGE   LEVEL 


AGE      OF 

HEAD     OF 
HOUSEHOLD 

WHITE      HOUSEHOLDS 

NON-WHITE     HOUSEHOLDS 

SEX 

EMPLOYED 

UN- 
EMPLOYED 

TOTAL 

SEX 

EMPLOYED 

UN- 
EMPLOYED 

TOTAL 

18-29 

MALE 
FEMALE 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 
1 

MALE 
FEMALE 

7 
1 

0 
6 

7 
7 

30-  45 

MALE 
FEMALE 

3 
0 

1 
1 

4 

1 

MALE 
FEMALE 

23 
9 

1 
9 

24 

18 

46  -  59 

MALE 
FEMALE 

6 

1 

2 
2 

8 
3 

MALE 
.    FEMALE 

8 
3 

3 

6 

II 

9 

60       Or 
Over 

MALE 
FEMALE 

7 
1 

13 
10 

20 

II 

MALE 
FEMALE 

5 
5 

14 
8 

19 

13 

TOTALS 

20 

30 

50 

61 

47 

108 
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Of  the  l\.Q%   of  white  and  $6/&   of  nonwhite  household  heads  who 
are  employed,  the  great  majority  are  blue  collar  workers.   In 
both  the  white  and  nonwhite  households,  only  a  scattering  of 
heads  hold  professional,  managerial,  clerical,  or  sales  jobs. 
(See  Occupation  Profile  table.) 
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IX      OCCUPATIONAL     PROFILE 

EMPLOYED       HEADS       OF         HOUSEHOLDS 

NUMBER        OF 

WHITE 
EMPLOYED     HEADS 

NUMBER         OF 
NON  -  WHITE 
EMPLOYED      HEADS 

MALE 

FEMALE 

MALE 

FEMALE 

SERVICE      WORKERS,     EXCLUDING 

3 

2 

13 

5 

PRIVATE     HOUSEHOLD      WORKERS. 

In  the  survey   area   this   category  Includes    policeman,  custodian, 
lieadwaiter,  nurse's   aid,  laundress,  matron,  foster  mother,  cook, 
butcher,  Y.  M.C.A.   worker,  cafeteria  worker. 

OPERATIVES     AND     KINDRED    WORKERS 

7 

- 

12 

4 

Machinist ,  pressman,  assembler,  packer,  stitcher ,  brewery   worker, 
cleaner,  metal  sorter,  coat  assembler,  taxi  driver,  truck  driver, 
MTA  operator,  metal  stripper. 

CRAFTSMAN,  FOREMAN,  AND    KINDRED   WORKERS 

2 

- 

8 

- 

Blacksmith,  welder,  printer, 

technical  repairman, TV  repairman,  seamstress,  electrician,  mechanic. 

LABORERS    AND    KINDRED    WORKERS 

2 

- 

6 

- 

Shipper,  construction  worker,  landscape   worker,  packer. 

PRIVATE     HOUSEHOLD     WORKERS 

— 

- 

- 

6 

Domestic ,  babysitter. 

BLUE   COLLAR    SUB -TOTALS 

14 

2 

38 

15 

PROFESSIONAL      AND    TECHNICAL     WORKERS 

2 

- 

2 

2 

Teacher, optician,  engineer,  research    asst. 

MANAGERIAL    AND    KINDRED     WORKERS 
Storekeeper,  contractor. 

2 

- 

1 

— 

CLERICAL    AND     KINDRED     WORKERS 

1 

- 

1 

— 

Clerk 

SALES    AND     KINDRED    WORKERS 

— 

- 

1 

1 

Store  clerk  ,  book  salesman. 

WHITE    COLLAR    SUB-TOTALS 

4 

2 

5 

3 

TOTAL    EMPLOYED 

i . 

18 

2 

43 

18 

Occupational  categories  adopted  from  the  I960  Census  of  Population, 
Classified  Index  of  Occupations  and  Industries. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  the  white  households  can  command  a 
higher  income  than  the  nonwhite,  the  heads  of  nonwhite  fa-.il: 
tend  to  have  had  more  formal  education  than  those  of  white, 
higher  proportion  of  the  heads  of  nonwhite  households  went  on  to 
high  school  or  college;  a  higher  proportion  of  the  heads  of 
white  households  did  not  £0  beyond  junior  high  school.   (See 
Education  Profile  chart.) 
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X       EDUCATION    PROFILE 


PERCENTAGE    OF    WHITE 
HEADS    OF    HOUSEHOLDS 


HIGHEST 
LEVEL 

ENTERED 


PERCENTAGE    OF    NON-WHITE 
HEADS    OF    HOUSEHOLDS 


26% 


16% 


12% 


NO    RESPONSE      42% 


COLLEGE    8 
BEYOND 


IGH  SCHOOL 


4.5  % 


JR.  HIGH 


2% 


ELEMENTARY 


OTHER: 
SECRETARIAL, 

NURSING, 
TECHNICAL 


NO  SCHOOLING 


7.5  % 


2% 


17.5  % 


NO    RESPONSE    47  % 
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Perhaps  these  white -nonwhite  differences  in  educational 
and  income  levels  can  be  explained  by  the  differences  between 
the  two  groups  in  average  age  and  family  composition.   Because 
of  recent  changes  in  American  educational  patterns,  older  people, 
such  as  the  white  population  in  the  area,  tend  to  have  had  fewer 
years  of  schooling  than  younger  people.   Also,  the  average  income 
of  women  is  lower  than  that  of  men:   and  more  nonwhite  than  white 
households  have  a  female  head. 

However,  when  the  data  is  computed  in  e  manner  which  equal- 
izes these  age  and  sex  factors,  the  average  income  for  the  head 
of  white  households  still  is  higher  than  that  of  nonwhite  house- 
holds.  This  is  true  even  though  nonwhite  heads  who  are  working 
tend  to  hold  similar  jobs  and  have  had  more  education  than  white 
heads . 
(See  Average  Annual  Income  of  Employed  Heads  of  Households  table.) 
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XT     AVERAGE   ANNUAL    INCOME  OF  EMPLOYED   HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLDS 


WHITE     HEADS    OF 
HOUSEHOLDS 

NON-WHITE    HEADS    OF 
HOUSEHOLDS 

AGE 

MALE 

*  OF 
CASES 

FEMALE 

*  OF 
CASES 

MALE 

4t   OF 
CASES 

FEMALE 

#0F 
CASES 

18-39 

$4,536 

3 

- 

- 

$  4,044 

21 

$  2,640 

1 

40    -    59 

$5,124 

8 

$  3,084 

1 

$  4,284 

16 

S  2,424 

12 

60      a  Over 

$  3,744 

7 

$  2,796 

1 

$  3,300 

6 

$  2,520 

5 
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Thirty-nir.^  .t   of  nonwh.  te   ho- 

arc    ir.    ::r.:a.::      it\    at  least  we]  . 

r:  :    :f    :'r.e    r.:  .     .  1         3nt  B    lU 

populr  ti  on  ,   the  art  is  the 

iton  Department  of  Public      elf  are:      26      ::'  sf 

nonwhite   families    receive    fi.r-ar.ci si  1st  ar.:  e    :'::-.    trie    :  :  -r  :e  . 

After  f  inar.ti  =1    assistance,    the    :  :  ~rrrr.it  :  : t 

fre  tue-r-tlr-    ::u:r.:    :v    area   residents    is    ".erical    assistance:    IJ 
of  white    and    175^  of  nonwhite    t:    seholds  receiving    sens    fcrr. 

of  medical    service. 

rhe    lata   indicate    virtually  r:    :::.:i;:   by    area   r    ;_         _:      it". 
service    agencies    ::..er    tcan   tb        =  If  are    lerart    er.t    :r    tcsritals 
and  clinics.      It   should  be    noted    that    financial  iical    aid 

is    r:st    :::er.    ecu:':.:    ir.   rest:  ..::     t;     a    :risis    sitoatioOj    ra~r.fr 
than  because    cf    a   lcr.£-rer-.   irrslve     :r.:    ir    a   prcbler.  s:l"irr 
process*      ^itr.ii  is  antly ,    a   similar      i::er:.    ::     iritis    aii         : 
reflected   ir.   the    early   surveys    :i    the      ;  ton   Par>   rereval 

area.      H:    r:er,    =    very    iifferent   ratterr.   :;    agency  referrals 

(see      ashington   Park  ?.el:ca;i:r.   i:::;,    :    :lis  iei  by    tie    Iistsr 

?.eiev;l::r.er.:    .-ut'.tsrity    ir.   Set-re   her    icr_     .       Ir    is    lively 

offered  b      a   wider    range    :;     ;:  rrur.ity    agencies,    including    these 
that    cfier   assistance   ir.    ere    t      ts  rards    social  conpetericy.      This 

Iceaticr.  grcgrar.  :::    this    area.      It    seems  urent    that    it 
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community  resources  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  residents, 
additional  programs  in  home  management,  day  care  for  children, 
and  job  training,  among  others,  will  have  to  be  provided.   (See 
Contact  with  Community  Welfare  Agencies  chart. ) 
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RELOCATION  ?.{  J'.  R'.i'CES 

The  majority  of  nonwhite  residents  wish  to  remain  in  the 
Campus  High  vicinity,  while  the  majority  of  white  residents  wish 
to  move  out:   more  than  one  half  of  the  nonwhite  households,  as 
compared  with  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  white  households, 
stated  they  wanted  to  remain  in  Roxbury  or  Dorchester.   This 
differential  in  locational  preferences  may  influence  the 
integration  pattern  vd.  thin  the  metropolitan  area.   (See  Rehousing 
Area  Preferences  chart.) 
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Preferential  differences  also  appear  in  the  type  of  rehousing 
sought  by  white  and  nonwhite  households.   Although  both  proups 
indicated  a  frequent  preference  for  private  rental  housing, 
more  white  than  nonwhite  households  stated  a  preference  for 
buying  their  own  homes  and  more  nonwhite  than  white  households 
stated  a  preference  for  public  housing .   (See  Rehousing  Type 
Preferences  chart.) 
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SUMMARY 

In  capsule  form,  the  nonwhite  residents  of  the  Ca-ipus  High 
survey  area  tend  to  be  younger  and  to  have  younger  and  larger 
families  than  the  white  households.   If  they  have  a  religious 
affiliation,  it  is  moat  likely  to  be  Protestent.  They  tend 
to  be  less  well  paid,  although  more  fully  educated,  than  the 
whites.   If  they  are  receiving  financial  assistance,  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  payments. 
They  are  nore  likely  than  the  white  households  to  be  tenants  and 
to  foresee  rehousing  in  either  private  or  public  housing  —  home 
ownership  is  less  likely  to  be  undertaken.   They  are  likely  to 
have  moved  to  the  area  relatively  recently  and  to  indicate  a 
desire  to  remain  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

In  contrast,  the  white  residents  tend  to  be  older  and  to 
have  fewer  and  older  children  than  tbe  nonwhite  residents.   If 
they  have  a  religious  affiliation,  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
Catholic.   They  tend  to  be  better  paid,  although  more  poorly 
educated,  than  the  nonwhites.   Because  of  their  higher  average 
age,  they  are  less  likely  to  be  employed  than  the  nonwhites.   If 
they  are  receiving  financial  assistance,  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
Social  Security  or  Old  Age  Assistance.   They  are  more  likely 
than  the  nonx^hite  households  to  own  their  own  home  and  to  prefer 
ownership  to  tenancy.   They  are  likely  to  be  long  time  residents 
of  the  area,  but  state  a  preference  to  move  out. 
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